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appointed The minister was not a great letter-writer and his position 
made it necessary for him to be discreet, while the boy Henry reveals 
little about the problems of diplomacy, in which during later life he was 
so greatly interested. His letters are well written and at times illuminat- 
ing as to his own state of mind, but their offering to the historical student 
is, on the whole, rather slight. 

The letters of Charles Francis Adams are in a different class. The 
army life quickened his development and he sees affairs with the 
intelligence of a man; His account of camp life, of action, his estimates 
of the men around him, and his criticism of the administration, both 
civil and military, are illuminating. In many ways the reviewer is 
inclined to count them as among the best letters from the military 
standpoint that have been written by an American, and perhaps even 
that limitation is not necessary. n 

Thirty-fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethnology. To 
the secretary of the Smithsonian institution. In two parts. Part i, 
1913, 1914. (Washington: Government printing office, 1921) 

The Thirty- fifth annual report of the Bureau of American ethiwlogy, 
part 1, is a quarto volume of 32 pages of "report" and 760 pages of an 
exhausting presentation of Kwakiutl texts, by Mr. Franz Boas. It is 
excellently printed, on fine paper; and it will be read by nobody. It 
could not possibly have any value except to rare students of language, 
and it would be very difficult for them to use it on account of the way in 
which it is arranged. 

It purports to give the Kwakiutl texts and literal translations, but 
these are printed separately. The English is not, however, a literal trans- 
lation, because it "reads smoothly," and no exact translation of Indian 
language can do that Consequently the reader who has no knowledge 
of the words or grammar of the Kwakiutl — and there is not one in a 
million, even of those who may examine the book, who has any such 
knowledge — will be forced to guess at the identification of the original 
words and their translations. 

There is no vocabulary and there are no explanatory notes — no sem- 
blance of a guide to the intricacies of this carefully prepared Rosetta 
stone. To illustrate the deficiency, nearly every sentence begins with 
the word "wa," which apparently has some of the quality of an inter- 
jection and some of that of an adverb of time. When it is translated 
at all it is translated without any uniformity. No doubt the sense is 
given in the translation in each case, but the presentation furnishes the 
student a puzzle instead of definite and readily understood information. 

It is painful to see people of supposed intelligence persist in printing 
translations in this scoliophrenic style, when the only possible way of 
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making them really useful to anybody is to print the exact translation 
of each word under that word. The sense of a passage so presented can 
be easily understood by any student of languages, and he can make his 
own free translations. It also gives him the clew to the arrangement of 
words in the sentence in the language under investigation; that is as 
important a feature of its grammar as any other one feature. 

There is a slight improvement in the explanation of the sounds of the 
letters and characters used, although Mr. Boas says: "In accordance with 
the rules laid down in the report of transcribing American languages, 
adopted by a committee of the American Anthropological Association 
and printed by the Smithsonian Institution, I have adhered to the 
alphabet used in the previous publications on the Kwakiutl." Notwith- 
standing this formidable backing, which is chiefly the product of his 
own cult, he actually explains that one character represents the sound of 
"i in hiU," another the sound of "e in fell," and a third the sound of 
"aw in law." 

This adoption of the mode of all American dictionaries is fairly en- 
couraging; but the sole guide to- the consonant sounds is the German 
anthropological rot of "anterior palatal sonants" and "alveolar spirant 
surds, ' ' which has made so much of the work of the Bureau of ethnology 
incomprehensible to the average American student. Worse than this, 
there is an attempt at very delicate phonetic distinctions that reminds 
one of the Hudibrastic ability to 

"Distinguish and divide 

A hair twixt north and northwest side." 

Consider this passage: "The velar series are k sounds pronounced with 
the soft palate, x corresponds to ch in German Bach. The palatal 
series corresponds to our g (hard) and k. x is like x, but pronounced 
farther forward, g' and k' sound almost like gy and ky (with conso- 
nantic y) ; x' is the German ch in ich." There are very few Americans, 
even of those who know German, who have mastered the pronunciation 
of the German ch; and as for distinguishing between the "ach-laut" 
and the "ich-laut" — if there is in fact any real distinction between them 
— it were a simpler task to pronounce the Russian and Polish place 
names that were so much in evidence in the world war. 

In all seriousness, this volume is as much a waste of public funds 
as anything in the public view; and what is worse, it is not due to the 
vagaries of "Senator Sorghum," or to the machinations of "grafters." 
It is the deliberate performance of men selected for their supposed 
scientific attainments, protected by the most impregnable of nonpartisan, 
civil service fortifications, and visible to the public only through a haze 
created by their own organizations and publications. The whole system 
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is worse than a portentous humbug. When one considers the small 

amount available for ethnological work, the widespread desire of 

American taxpayers for information on the languages of the tribes who 

inhabited the United States and left their place names on all sides, and 

the rapid progress of those languages toward extinction, the publication 

of such a volume as this by the government is a misdemeanor, if not a 

crime. T „ _, 

J. P. Dunn 

A history of the Canadian bank of commerce. With an account of the 
other banks which now form part of its organization. By Victor 
Boss. Volume i. (Toronto: Oxford university press, 1920. 516 p.) 

In this first volume upon the history of the Canadian bank of com- 
merce the author traees the development of several of the institutions 
which were later absorbed by the present bank of commerce. The 
material presented has to do for the most part with the activities of 
the men who formed these early banks and with descriptive accounts 
of the gradual development of the institutions to the point where they 
lose their separate identities through amalgamations. 

The history of the growth of these institutions is given in detail which 
at times becomes wearisome in spite of the journalist's emphasis upon 
those details which are expected to be most entertaining to the general 
reader. Many of these details relate to such matters as the attempts 
to find a satisfactory currency to meet the needs of these early communi- 
ties, suspension of specie payments by the banks, and the relations be- 
tween the government and the institutions. These are of great interest 
to the student of economic conditions. Other descriptive material, such 
as the types of keys in use, has a less important place in such a work. 

What is probably the most important portion of this volume is that 
in which the author gives attention to the general economic conditions 
of early Canada as a background for his description of the early attempts 
to provide satisfactory mediums of exchange and to form financial in- 
stitutions. It is to be regretted, however, that in this connection so 
little attention isf given to monetary and banking principles and to the 
scientific explanation and results of the incidents narrated. A typical 
example appears on page 127, where the author states the fact that the 
notes issued by the government of Prince Edward island depreciated until 
thirty shillings in the island currency were equal to only twenty in 
sterling. No explanation is given and we learn no lesson from this ex- 
perience. 

On pages 4 and 32 very brief references are made to the Halifax 
currency, a mere money of account with no corresponding coins. In 
terms of this money, silver dollars from the West Indies and South 
America as well as British, Spanish, Portuguese, and French coins were 
given official rating and the author writes of various attempts to keep 



